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DREAM AND STORY 

PART I 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 

PROLOGUE 



/^f^ N open sea, beyond the sunset hour, 
^P^ With oars, at rest, beguiling time with hope 
That currents fair would bear me safely on 
While I reposed in idleness profoimd ; 
Unmindful that the swiftly gathering clouds 
Obscured the sky ; forgetful of the lamp. 
Once placed secure within my sheltering robe. 
To light my way and cheer my journey on 
To mansions of enduring, perfect bliss, 
I drifted passively upon the waters ! 
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J^J AR on ahead, outstretched that open sea, 
|1^ And o'er its farthest bound there brightly gleamed 
^^^ A canopy of light, thereby to blaze the goal 
Of all desire, the Mansions of the Blest ; — 
While I, too prone to seek from duty, rest, 
Did drift upon the waters silently I 

II 

Some muttering thunders in the distance far 

Gave note of trials unrevealed, in store, 

Unless I nerved my soul to eflFort great 

Their threatening ills to face and conquer ; 

And deepening shadows warned me well 

That drifting only, on a placid sea, 

Was not to bear me onward by the way 

That reached the promised Mansions of the Blest ! 

Ill 

My voice broke forth in loud and hot complaint. 

That "ceaseless struggle marked the certain fate 

Of all who ever made that journey safe," — 

And in the wilful passion of my soul 

I cried for " solid earth to stand upon," 

Without the toils and perils of the sea ; 

And as I keenly searched the thickening air 

I thought I caught some glimpse of kindly shore. 

Which, close at hand, stretched out its length beyond — 

To lead by even, easy course, direct. 

Where shimmered still the burnished clouds of gold 

That over-capped, in distance far away, 

Those glorious mansions of enduring bliss ! 



IV 

My lamp, neglected in my heedless course, 
Had near gone out — its value counted naught — 
As in my zeal the long^gs of my soul 
Had merged in one great sigh the ready shore 
To reach, and thus some easy way to find, 
And lead me on to Mansions of the Blest. 



My skiff had stranded ! . . . 

The sea was frenzied in its leaps and bounds ! 

No smooth, congenial strand its pathway gave. 

Where I, in fancy, traced a highway clear ; 

But one vast range of adamantine cliff 

The sea hurled back, which smote against its face. 

And made the trembling voice of earth declare, 

" No son of earth shall safely venture there ! " 

VI 

I took my long neglected lamp in hand. 
And by its feeble glimmer saw, at once. 
That out beyond the war of wave and land. 



The sea was peaceful still and undisturbed, 
And that prompt effort of my heart and hand, 
If rendered while the daylight lingered by, 
Had quickly sped my destined journey through 
To promised mansions of perpetual bliss. 

VII 

Far as the utmost reach of straining sight 
The towering cliff in majesty arose, 
Beyond the skill of mortal art to climb, 
Or wing of boldest bird to overreach, 
While fitful eddies of tempestuous waves 
Commingled flitting spray and pounding surf. 
Tearing huge crests from mountain billows vast. 
To hurl them fiercely, as in maddened rage, 
Against the solid mass that sent them, shivered. 
Back to waves, and to the waiting sea again. 

VIII 

That passive cliff, so grand but so repulsive, 

Stretched out its course as did the mighty sea 

Beyond the range of mortal sight to grasp. 

And at its base an endless windrow formed 

Of maddened, fragmentary waters, — 

And these, as soon as formed, new shapes assumed, 

Coiling and writhing in impassioned strife 

Like some constricting monster of the deep. 

With venom charged, on ruin only bent, 

Defying heaven and earth, to work its will. 

And bar my path along an even strand 

To far-off Mansions of the Blest. 



IX 

I raised my lamp again, once more to look 

Upon the waste beyond the surging mass, 

And still that outer realm was peaceful ! 

And as I held the lamp aloft I saw 

That should I launch as some great wave withdrew. 

My rescue were at hand and pathway gained, 

My voyage to renew, with hope assured, 

To reach, at last, those Mansions of the Blest. 



My lamp was quickly closed. Poor fool, to think 
That by the random glow of distant stars. 
Which cast their vagrant rays through rifted clouds, 
I might spring forth upon returning wave 
And find, by action bold, a quick deliverance ! 
And yet, with rash conceit, each nerve on strain, 
I launched my skiff and plied reluctant oars. 
Intent, alone, to leave the once sought shore ! 

XI 

My ill-timed venture met a mighty sea ; 
And just as mounting spray and compact clouds 
Enveloped all around in gloom profound. 
Grasped in the strong embrace of rushing waves. 
Lifted upon their crest, their sport, their toy, 
I fell upon the shore in mute despair ; 
Hopeless of relief, my courage vanquished. 
Yet still too proud the gfrievous fault to own, 
Which, through my guilty confidence, had changed 
My means of safety sure, to failure dire. 



XII 

Weary and faint I lay as in a trance, 
With memories flitting through my aching brain, 
Of days bygone, of childhood's happy hours. 
Of counsels sweet and chidings not a few, 
Of wilful acts of wrong, or indolence 
In duty well-enjoined, and warnings, too, — 
That life must ever have, within itself, 
Some better force than fickle nature gives. 
And that the lamp entrusted to my care 
Was meant for service in the hour of need. 
And answered service as I kept it bright. 
And stronger grew, to help, as need increased. 

XIII 

In half despair, 'mid darkness deepening fast, 

Now fearful lest no spark of fire remained, 

I drew it forth, in wonder to behold 

Its flashing beams, flashing as ne'er before ! 

The cliff shone forth in cold and stem relief. 

Impassable as 'twere a gulf ; — in height, 

A thousand fathoms, ere 't were lost in clouds ; 

And still, more furious than before, the surf 

Tossed up its feathered spray and lashed the shore 

In wild remonstrance, that " a single step were death," 

And '' madness only could possess the brain 

Of him who sought to make the ragged shore 

A pathway to the Mansions of the Blest." 

XIV 

I brushed the gathered moisture from my lamp 
With grateful sense not realized before, 
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That to its kindly offices and light 

My life was due ; and still more clearly due 

An avenue to safety sure, complete ; 

But that my rash, imperious will alone 

Her light refused, her kindly guidance spumed. 

And risked the precious venture, full in view. 

Through stubborn pride and love of selfish ease ! 

XV 

With springing bound to reach the foremost line 

Of gleaming sand, receding wave disclosed, 

I swung my lamp aloft and sent its glow 

Abroad, in time to catch an instant view 

Of placid sea in which the waves were spent ; — 

And quickly as I saw revealed the cause 

Of failure of my first attempt to launch 

My skiff and gain a sure deliverance, 

I caught the craft and stood, with patient hold. 

To wait and watch the hour for fresh endeavor. 

XVI 

I lost all thought of cliff and sea-lashed shore. 
Intent alone to watch with steady care 
The ebb of some sufficient messenger. 
To float my waiting craft and bear me off. 
My voyage to renew, with better hope. 
Firm in the purpose I had calmly formed, 
To know no other source of strength and light. 
But speed where'er my lamp the brightest gleamed, 
I watched the beams that shot across the waves. 
Submissive to obey. One guiding oar 



Was trained to press against the solid cliff, 
And thus, more quickly, to surrender all 
To first sufficient sea that kindly came. 

XVII 

One mighty swell advanced in solid mass, 
Smooth as glassy surface, brightly gleaming, — 
Its front unbroken by the wonted crests 
Of boiling foam and lashing breakers. 
Self-balanced, waiting for the strange encounter, 
I felt the lifting wave, forcing, at first, 
My fragile bark against the solid cliff ; 
But, quicker than the thought, I used my oar 
And met th' inviting wave with glad surrender. 




XVIII 

Again upon the open sea, not drifting now. 

Nor plying oar, but sitting at the helm 

With sail outstretched, to catch each fav*ring breeze, 

I bear my course direct to lifting shore. 

Whose heights are overarched with glory bright. 



Which early driftings kept from ready sight, 
When I, supine, the vain conceit indulged 
That, be the current as it might, the end 
Could have no other issue than the best. 
To reach, at last, the Mansions of the Blest. 

XIX 

My lamp, so faithful in the hour of need, 

Is bright as air, but needs no trimming more ; 

For now, so near, celestial fires do glow. 

To feed it with their own celestial flame. 

That all is brightness, all is fraught with cheer. 

The end of toil and pain is drawing near ! 

The sky is cloudless ! The moon and gleaming stars 

Are paled in presence of supernal light ; 

The air is fraught with odors, measureless 

In their refreshment, so benign and pure ! 

Melodies are borne by every pulse of sound 

Until each sense is ravished by the spell 

Of their own, divine, supreme enchantment ! 

XX 

The waiting shore reveals the blessed throng 
Of those who earlier reached the promised goal. 
By earlier sense of duty to be done ; 
Yet none repulse, or doubt my claim to land. 
Until a bright-robed messenger demands 
As " passport " through the opening gate, 
"THY LAMP!" 

And then, as never once before, 
I knew the gracious gift to me vouchsafed. 



When starting on this voyage long, this lamp 

Entrusted to my care was pledged to be 

My light, my guide, and my deliverer, 

Until, the journey done, its gleam should blend 

With universal brightness of the Throne 

Which rules supreme o'er Mansions of the Blest. 

XXI 

With prompt response, — obedient to the call, 
I stepped on shore, and with outstretch^ arm 
My lamp extended to the messenger — 
When I awoke ! 

My dream is at its end ; 
But Conscience still abides, and her behests. 
If heeded well throughout this earthly course. 
Will be the test of voyage, life, and victory ! 



DREAM AND STORY 

PART II 

SAINT CHRISTOPHER 

/^■l^HERE once dwelt in a country Province, remote from the 
l^L busy world of commerce and art, a man of giant form and 
unequaled strength, who pursued his own aims and pleasure, 
perfectly reckless of the comfort or happiness of all others. He 
was known as '' The Strong Man," and his Hebrew name was 
Rephidim. 

It was his boast that " he never would serve any man until he 
found one stronger than himself whom he could acknowledge as 
Master." 

There was no end to his rude and brutal treatment of the poor 
and feeble occupants of the town where he lived. He did not even try 
to gain the good-will of anybody, because he trusted entirely to his 
physical strength to secure whatever benefit he desired for himself. 

One day, as he passed a poor and feeble woman who was car- 
rying a shoulder of mutton to her home, because her husband was 
a cripple and her children were too young and weak to bear it 
for her, Rephidim snatched it away and started with it for his 
own house. When she begged him, most piteously, to return it, 
he only replied, " Never, until some one stronger than I am can 
make me do it ! " adding, '' There is not a man in this country can 
make me do it!" She then threatened that ''she would complain 
to the mayor of the precinct " ; but to this he replied, " He is 
but a little man, and I am not afraid of him." 

The woman did indeed appeal to the mayor, sure enough, and 
that officer sent four strong bailiffs who speedily bound Rephidim 
with strong cords and put him in a dark, stone dungeon, with noth- 
ing to eat or drink, until he consented to go with the bailiffs to the 



woman's house and return the stolen meat as well as pay her 
enough money to support the whole family for an entire month. 

The strong man made no complaint, but meekly asked the 
mayor to appoint him as one of his bailiffs, and he would serve 
him faithfully, because he had proved himself to be his master. 

It happened that the mayor was a very avaricious man, and 
he was very glad to secure the service of the strong man Rephidim, 
whom he made chief bailiff, and entrusted with the collection of 
the monstrous taxes that he constantly imposed upon the people, 
regardless of all decency and justice. 

One afternoon Rephidim returned to his master and placed 
before him a huge bag filled with bright gold coins, expecting to 
be greatly honored for his day's work. Strange as it seemed to the 
strong man, his master's face, instead of gleaming with pleasure, was 
' stem and sad. His words were the reflection of his whole demeanor. 
" Take that bag from my sight ! Go to my vault and fill another bag, 
of the same size, with gold, and pay back to each man whom you 
have robbed, double the amount collected from him." 

The strong man protested that he had only obeyed his master's 
orders, and collected only from the men whose names were placed in 
his hands, with the specified sum to be collected from each. But 
the mayor took from his desk a "rescript," or order, from the 
governor of the province, stating that great complaints had been 
made that he was plundering the people, and that unless he returned 
to each victim, at once, twofold, his property would all be confiscated 
to the State. This rescript also announced the appointment of his 
successor as mayor. 

Rephidim simply answered, << Good-bye ! You have a master, 
and I will take service under him'' 

The strong man was gladly received into the service of the 
governor, who had been conducting his own business after the same 
system of plundering alike the poor and the rich, in order to enrich 
himself, and his new servant was so supple in his hands, that both 
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rapidly increased in riches. Rumors of the governor's great wealth 
finally reached the king, who had received less revenues from that 
province than the amount he expected from its governor, so that a 
body of horsemen soon surrounded his dwelling and carried him 
away to the royal palace, leaving a new governor in his place. 

Then Rephidim made application for service under the king, 
and soon found himself in charge of the royal treasury, where no 
man dared to dispute his demands, or resist his will. He was envied 
by many, but hated by all. He went everywhere through the 
kingdom to collect jewels and gold, so that the strong man soon 
found that his former master, the governor, had been removed and 
imprisoned, simply because he did not sufficiently enrich the king 
by plunder of the people. But it so happened that as the king grew 
old and at times was quite sick, he would be very cross and ugly, 
and gave his faithful servant little time even for rest and personal 
comfort. When he had one of these sick spells, he would make 
Rephidim count over his treasures, in his presence ; and yet the ser- 
vant did not dare rebel, as he had agreed to serve any real master. 

At last the king became very sick, and felt that he must die. 
His condition was awful to behold ! Neither courtiers nor his own 
family could stay in his presence with comfort. He actually ordered 
the strong man to bring all his treasures to his room, unaided by any 
servant, and count it all, as compared with the list he had preserved 
of the entire amount. He gave Rephidim no rest, even for his 
meals, and seemed to be, at all times, under some dread terror. 

One day Rephidim told the king that " he acted as if he were 
afraid of somebody " ; that '' he, himself, was once afraid of a 
mayor," that "the mayor was afraid of the governor," and "the 
governor had been afraid of the king" ; but "he thought that a king 
should not be afraid of anybody'^ 

Then the strong man learned, for the first time, that " an evil 
spirit " by the name of " Mammon," a servant of Satan, had made 
the king to sign and carry close to his heart, a contract or bond by 



following which, '< he should have all the wealth of the kingdom at 
his sole disposal." 

Before the king breathed his last Rephidim made him surrender 
that bond, which he only hastily read and placed within his own 
breast, resolved that he would serve the master of whom even the 
king was afraid, and so he seized the crown and possession of the 
throne when the king had passed away. 

From that time, Rephidim, wherever he went, appeared to 
everybody to be in the power of some evil spirit, for he had 
sympathy for nobody and cared only for himself, but was really very 
miserable with it all. At times he felt rebellious, and wished he 
had friends to love and be loved by ; but he clung to the terms of 
the bond and let it master both his will and happiness. 

Just at sunset, one summer afternoon, he rode through a beauti- 
ful forest on a river's bank, thinking all the time how large the 
kingdom was over which he ruled supreme, and yet without friends. 
In the simplicity of his pride, he actually exclaimed aloud, <' Happy, 
most happy of all men am I, to have all treasure within my grasp ; 
but why am I so lonely, afraid of everybody and everything, yet 
having my own way, all alone, and no one to say me ' Nay "* ? 

Rephidim actually trembled at the thought of owning the whole 
kingdom and all its treasure, just because he was obeying the bond 
which he had at first so eagerly hugged to his heart, as the old king 
had done before. And then the thought came to him, '' This is not so 
very strange ! The king was never happy and never made his family 
or his people happy. What am I afraid of, for I am seemingly 
trembling, because- I seem to want something that gold and power 
cannot buy." 

While standing quietly, lost in thought, he took from his breast 
the old bond. Upon reading it, he saw that it was limited in its 
terms ; that while he was the servant of Mammon, " all other 
things'* were not included, and he began to count over what ''other 
things " there were ; and as he reflected, there came to his ear the 
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faintest possible impression of subdued music, evidently not far dis- 
tant, unlike anything he ever before recalled, but actually compelling 
his silent but exacting attention, to the exclusion of everything else. 
Just then, passing an opening into the woods, he saw a small 
building, and over its entrance four letters. And these were the 
letters, " I. H. S. U. " and near them an explanation that they 
stood for another Greek word, spelled "CHRISTOS!" As he 
stepped nearer the little unpretending building, he heard voices, and 
knew that the faint singing he had tried so intently to locate, must 
have come from that place ; and as he listened, he recognized the 
fact that little children were the singers, and these were the words 
which they were repeating almost with a shout of delight : 

" Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory ! " 

With a cry of wonder he exclaimed, " Is there then an Almighty 
Master, Lord both of heaven and earth ? Why, of course, earth must 
pass away ; but heaven can never pass away ! How shall I find the 
way to that Lord and Master ? " 

The door of the little building, called a chapel, opened, and a band 
of children approached him as if to answer his cry. Their radiant faces 
beamed as he had never seen faces gleam before. The atmosphere 
seemed laden with sweet odors. The harmony of song was not more 
impressive than the harmony of the group that seemed to be of 
one household, with no jarring thought or selfish desire. It seemed 
as if all his inner strength and all his faculties were being excited with 
some new form of longing never experienced during his entire life. 

Finally he took courage, almost ashamed to feel that even he 
half feared to ask a favor, — he, the strong, self-willed Rephidim, — 
but he did ask, very gently and kindly, one who seemed to have 
the little chorus band in charge, 

"Tell me, happy one, and you, enchanting choir, who is 
your Master? Who is the Holy, Almighty Lord, before whom 
every knee shall bow ? " 
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Then, as he followed the beckoning leader of the band, he 
heard, as he thought, the flutter of invisible wings and a symphony 
as of angelic voices behind the curtain of the sky, and a voice dropped 
this sweet cadence into his soul as an echo to his humble quest : 

<' Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me." 

Then the strong man responded with a glad heart, " Master ! 
Lord ! Here am I ! Hither ! Whither ! Send me ! " 

" My strength is not in speech, or song ; 
The powers I have to Him belong ; 
Accept them all, while yet there's room. 
Just as I am, I come ! I come ! " 

At that very instant, as he placed his hand upon his heart, from 
the fulness of surrender to his new Master, he found that, some- 
where and somehow, he had lost the king's original agreement with 
"Mammon." Perhaps he had dropped it when he first saw the 
letters over the little chapel, or when he first heard the chant of the 
children's choir. Then the leader said to him, " Thy name is no 
longer 'Rephidim' (fallen giant), but 'Mathetos' (disciple)." Mathetos 
at once caught the spirit of his new mission, that '' None of us liveth 
to himself, but to do the will of his Master ! " 

Then he followed the guide who was to appropriate the strong 
man's natural gifts for the Master's best use to a river's bank, — 
seemingly some " Border-land." 

The banks were very steep in places. The current ran over 
l^iidden rocks or in swift and tortuous eddies. It was a greatly fre- 
quented crossing. Many crossed who were infirm and many children 
also, while others, strong of limb but infirm of purpose and ignorant 
of the ford, came to the water's brink. Some strong ferryman was 
needed by one and all. 

Mathetos entered upon his humble trust as "Ferryman and 
Guide " with the devotion of his own strong will to do his Master's 
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supreme will. For a time he had no thought of danger to himself, 
but took full heed of changes wrought in the river's course by storms, 
or falling banks, or changing currents, forgetful of danger, in duty 
gladly done ! 



At one twilight hour, succeeding a day of wildest tempest, — when 
the roar of the rising flood and howling winds actually filled his soul 
with dread, as it filled the overhanging sky with gloom, he listlessly 
looked upon the angry, turbulent flow with something like pleasure, 
that the day of labor and the day's full task was so nearly spent. 

It was a strange and somewhat weird experience to Mathetos, 
and he could hardly explain to himself why he felt glad that all was 
over, and he was not even eager to watch for some belated patron of 
his service. 

Suddenly a weak and feeble voice called from the other shore ; 
and this was the cry : 

" Mr. Ferryman ! Mr. Ferryman ! Come and carry me over ! 
Quickly, come ! I am cold, and weary with the wet ! Come ! oh, 
quickly, come ! " 

The strong man walked to the river's margin, where the waves 
rushed by with unwonted force, with the thought, "It is only some 
little child ; I need not cross to-night ! " And yet, although somewhat 
hesitatingly, he entered the stream and began his advance. 

Never had so many pitfalls caught his feet ! The eddies, swift 
and fickle, never before were so tortuous and perplexing. His foot- 
ing had never proved so uncertain during his service at the Master's 
crossing. 

And yet, he crossed, only to find that indeed it was a little child 
who awaited his help, and one of that tender age who must be borne 
wholly upon his shoulders, if to be taken over at all in safety. 

Cheerfully, however, he took the child in his arms and for 
a few moments the passage seemed sufliciently safe and more easy 
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than his fears. Then, as darkness deepened, he began to wonder 
why he had not waited until the morrow, rather than to have made 
50 extremely dangerous an effort for a mere child. 

He was almost ready to replace him upon the river's bank ! A 
sudden wind blast of signal power and a very avalanche of water from 
above, and the blackness of total night cut off all retreat ! There 
was, then, no safety for himself or his innocent charge but to com- 
plete the crossing. 

The waters dashed upon his thigh, then upon his breast, and then 
above his shoulders, into his very face, while his whole strength was 
tasked to lift even his light burden above the frothy, lashing waves. 

For one single instant the strong man thought of danger to himself 
as never before, and the value of the child's life was measured by his 
own. But, as he lifted the little form high above his head, its face 
seemed actually to glow with some mysterious light, almost dispelling 
the intervening gloom, while a sweet voice tenderly dropped its fluent 
pathos into his soul. And these were the tender notes vouchsafed : 

" Mr. Ferryman ! Mr. Ferryman ! hold me tight ! Don't let me 
drop into the river ! We are almost over ! I beg you, Mr. Ferryman, 
for Christ's sake, my elder Brother's sake, carry me over ! " 

" Yes, child," said the ferryman, " Christ is my new Master ! 
For his sake I will carry you over or sink with you ! " 

The young face gleamed with supernal radiance! The form 
grew larger and lighter, and seemed actually, of itself, to bear the 
ferryman himself onward. 

The waters subsided ! The winds were stilled ! The crossing 
^as over I The clear sky actually flamed with blazing stars ! 

The Christ had tried his disciple I The servant had borne his 
Master ! Henceforth the ferryman was only known as " Christo- 
pher," the " Christ-bearer," and the untold ages of eternity shall be 
too short for the glory of that which a true Christ-bearer does for 
the feeblest or humblest of humanity in the name of the Master ! 
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